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The American Association of Zoo Keepers, Inc. exists to 
advance excellence in the animal keeping profession, 
foster effective communication beneficial to animal care, 
support deserving conservation projects, and promote the 
preservation of our natural resources and animal life. 
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ABOUT THE COVER 

This month's cover photo features the Cape May County Zoo AAZK Chapter, the 
recipient of the Barbara Manspeaker AAZK Chapter of the Year Award. No 
photo captures the essence of 2020 better than this picture of mask-wearing, 
dedicated and essential zookeepers. The eligibility of each Chapter to qualify for 
this award is enhanced by the Chapter’s support of the Association on the national 
level. Chapters that monetarily support the Association to the best of their ability 
and that consistently contribute to and support the programs of the Association 
such as Bowling for Rhinos, or who consistently support exotic animal or habitat 
conservation programs, both locally and globally receive preference. 


It has been a challenging year, to say the least, for everyone in the zoo and aquarium 
professions. Presenting the 2020 AAZK and AKF awards, and focusing on some of 
the positive outcomes of 2020 feels good, almost cathartic. Congratulations to all of 
the 2020 AAZK Award winners. 


Articles sent to Animal Keepers’ Forum will be reviewed by the editorial staff for 
publication. Articles of a research or technical nature will be submitted to one or more 
of the zoo professionals who serve as referees for AKF. No commitment is made to the 
author, but an effort will be made to publish articles as soon as possible. Lengthy articles 
may be separated into monthly installments at the discretion of the Editor. The Editor 
reserves the right to edit material without consultation unless approval is requested in 
writing by the author. Materials submitted will not be returned unless accompanied 

by a stamped, self-addressed, appropriately-sized envelope. Telephone, fax or e-mail 


contributions of late-breaking news or last-minute insertions are accepted as space allows. 


Phone (330) 483-1104; FAX (330) 483-1444; e-mail is shane.good@aazk.org. If you have 
questions about submission guidelines, please contact the Editor. Submission guidelines 
are also found at: aazk.org/akf-submission-guidelines/. 


Deadline for each regular issue is the 3" of the preceding month. Dedicated issues may 
have separate deadline dates and will be noted by the Editor. 


Articles printed do not necessarily reflect the opinions of the AKF staff or the American 
Association of Zoo Keepers, Inc. Publication does not indicate endorsement by the 
Association. 


Items in this publication may be reprinted providing credit to this publication is given 
and a copy of the reprinted material is forwarded to the Editor. If an article is shown to 
be separately copyrighted by the author(s), then permission must be sought from the 
author(s). Reprints of material appearing in this journal may be ordered from the Editor. 
Regular back issues are available for $6.00 each. Special issues may cost more. 
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FROM THE PRESIDENT 


..the great thing about 
AAZK, the animal care 
profession, and the people 
who make up both is that 
the postponement is simply 
an opportunity to connect 
in new ways. 
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This month was planned to be one of the most exciting and rejuvenating of the year as 
the AAZK National Conference was set to take place in early September. However, public 
health and safety guidelines led to the decision to postpone the Los Angeles Conference 
until 2021. This not only had an effect on the Los Angeles AAZK Chapter, as they were 
now stretching the arduous task of planning and execution out for another year, but 
also for future hosts as they have now delayed their time lines. And the impact is 
obvious from a professional development standpoint due to the delays and alterations 
of the workshops, papers, and posters that support AAZK’s mission to advance 
excellence in the profession. 


A major loss outside of the Conference programming itself is the social and professional 
connections that take place each year. For many, the AAZK Conference is the only time 
that friends and colleagues come together from across the county to see one another. 
The rekindling of these relationships act as a morale boost for many and would have 
been especially important this year given the limited opportunities to interact with 
local friends in many places. 


While many longtime Conference attendees know what they are missing personally 
and professionally by the postponement of the 2020 Conference, the chance of lost 
opportunities for so many first time attendees is also very discouraging. All of us know 
that the “lifespan” for many animal care professionals is very short and that funds are 
tight at the best of times. The chance that this postponement may cause fellow keepers 
to miss out on an opportunity to enjoy or extend their experiences in the field is gut 
wrenching. Whether it be learning from the programming, networking with fellow 
professionals, or forming new friendships, missing out on any aspect of the Conference 
is asad event for members. 


But the great thing about AAZK, the animal care profession, and the people who make 
up both is that the postponement is simply an opportunity to connect in new ways. 

If you’re looking for your fix of professional development, then check out the AAZK 
website for past Conference proceedings or AAZK Online. The greatest opportunity 

is through relationships. Reach out to friends and colleagues that you’ve met at past 
Conferences. Engage with newer staff members within your Chapters and facilities and 
offer to mentor and encourage their careers. Missing out on the 2020 Conference is a 
disappointment for everyone, but the chance to grow closer and stronger through this 
process is one that we should all embrace. 


Regards, 


Ftd ye ae 


Paul 
Paul.Brandenburger@aazk.org 
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Maximizing our Impact: 
Challenging AAZK to go 
further for native species 


Rachel Hughes, Senior Carnivore Keeper 
Frank Buck Zoo 
Gainesville, Texas 


Introduction levels (Shaffer, Scott, & Casey, 2002). At the same time, 

The US. Fish & Wildlife Service (2018) currently identifies urbanization and lack of community participation in species 
1,662 threatened or endangered plant and animal species management undermine conservation efforts. As a result, the 
in the United States, the majority of which depend on or are need for local conservation leadership, support, and financing 
solely found on privately owned lands (Shaffer, Scott, & Casey, is greater than ever before. With Chapters located across 
2002; U.S. Fish & Wildlife Service, 2009). This number is only the country comprised of knowledgeable and enthusiastic 
expected to grow as we face unprecedented environmental individuals, AAZK is uniquely positioned to face these 
changes and conservation funding falls short of recommended challenges head-on. 


Coyote. Winning image from the Red River AAZK Chapter's 2017 photo contest. Each year winning images are featured 
on merchandise and promotional materials benefiting conservation. Photo by Christina Schmitt. 
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Participation in environmental behaviors on a local level 
relates to factors including developing a personal affinity for 
nature, particularly early in life, and exposure to environmental 
education and mentorship by environmental leaders (Redekop, 
2010). However, building this connection between people and 
nature has become a major challenge in the United States. As 
children experience rigorous academic demands, environmental 
education and time spent engaging in free play outdoors often 
take a backseat. Additionally, as less than 20% of the United 
States population lives in rural areas, opportunities to enjoy 
the outdoors may be limited for many. As a result, many people 
experience a disconnect between daily experiences and their 
impact on the natural world (Miller, 2005). 


The disconnect between daily life and conservation is also 
reflected in conservation research. Miller & Hobbs (2002) 
found that the bulk of research is conducted in areas with 
minimal human impact, which perpetuates the mindset that 
conservation occurs in far removed areas of the world. This 
mindset is also created by focusing the conservation narrative 
on remote flagship species such as elephants or pandas 
(Schwartz, 2005). Educational efforts and fundraising relating 
to conserving species thousands of miles away do little, if 
anything, to engage people in preserving their own native 
species (Schwartz, 2005). 


Strong local environmental leaders are critical for developing 
new pro-environmental social norms (Redkop, 2010). Located 
across the United States, local AAZK Chapters have great potential 
to address regional needs. As local community members 
ourselves, we can identify the conservation challenges relevant 

to our specific areas, whether they relate to urbanization, lack of 
community engagement, or any other factors. We are uniquely 
situated to lead community dialogue, environmental education 
and mentorship, and problem-solving efforts. 


Analysis of AAZK Conservation Funding 

One way of gauging the importance an organization places on 
national or international conservation programs is through 
analyzing monetary contributions to each. As a national 
organization, AAZK supports two conservation initiatives, 
Bowling for Rhinos (BFR), and Trees for You and Me (TFYM). 
BFR is an international initiative that distributes funds 
primarily amongst three conservation partners to the benefit 
of rhinos and other Asian and African wildlife: the Lewa 
Wildlife Conservancy, International Rhino Foundation, and 
Action for Cheetahs in Kenya. TFYM aims to combat climate 
change through reforestation and habitat restoration. Select 
grants are funded each year to that end. TFYM can fund grant 
projects in the United States, as well as internationally. For 
example, in 2016 grants were awarded to fund two projects. 
One enabled reforestation of critical sandhill crane habitat in 
Florida. The other financed the Akron AAZK Chapter launching 
a can recycling program as an ongoing fundraiser to restore 
Brazilian rainforests. Although both of these projects do have 
local impacts, the continued proceeds from the can recycling 
program are utilized for international conservation as well. 


According to the 2015, 2016, and 2017 AAZK Annual Reports, 
an astounding $1,805,836.83 has been raised between the past 


Eastern Indigo Snake. The eastern indigo snake (Drymarchon couperi) is one of 
over 1,600 native species listed as threatened or endangered by the U.S. Fish & 
Wildlife Service. Photo by Rachel Hughes. 


three years for BFR. Each year roughly 85 individual AAZK 
Chapters financially support AAZK’s flagship conservation 
initiative. In comparison, TFYM fundraisers have brought in 
$44,600.42 since 2015, making up less than 2.5% of annual 
conservation fundraising. In 2015, TFYM was only supported 
by 13 individual AAZK Chapters. Additionally, as TFYM does 
not strictly fund US-based conservation projects, it can be 
comfortably said that on average less than 2.5% of AAZK’s 
annual organizational donations address conservation needs 
within the United States. 


From these figures, it is clear that at the national level AAZK 
disproportionately supports international conservation 
initiatives compared to national ones. While this does not 
necessarily mean that AAZK views local conservation needs as 
less important, at the very least they are overlooked. Although 
each individual AAZK Chapter may allocate additional funds 
to local conservation, the significance of the disparity suggests 
that this trend is reflected within many local Chapters as well. 
For example, in 2018 the Red River AAZK Chapter contributed 
73% of conservation funds to international organizations. The 
remaining 27% supported conservation efforts on behalf of 
local organizations. Although not as significant as the national 
trend, we can see that international needs were still prioritized 
overall. 


It is truly inspiring the degree of conservation fundraising 
that is produced by AAZK Chapters each year. We should all be 
very proud of our efforts, as well as those of our conservation 
partners through BFR and TFYM. Many of us are inspired to 
fundraise because we are passionate about the exotic animals 
in our care, and donating to international conservation 

is certainly commendable. However, AAZK Chapters can 

and should play an important role in engaging our own 
communities in local conservation actions through dialogue, 
environmental education, and monetary contributions. | 
would like to challenge AAZK to evaluate critically our overall 
conservation contributions. With such a focus on international 
conservation, are we meeting our full potential to promote 
conservation of our own local species? 


as 


Pollinator Garden. The Red River AAZK Chapter maintains two wildflower gardens and promotes native pollinator 
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conservation with outreach events and contests each year. Photo courtesy of Red River AAZK. 


Where We Go from Here 

The good news is, there are many ways to make sure we are 
providing adequate support for the conservation of local 
species at the national as well as Chapter level. Funding 
localized conservation initiatives and research, particularly in 
populated areas, has great potential to help people understand 
the relationship between their actions and locally threatened 
species (Miller & Hobbs, 2002). As an AAZK Chapter, 
investigate what underrepresented local species are in need 
of help, or what local conservation initiatives or research 

are worthy of financial support. Discuss goals for annual 
conservation donations and consider pledging to donate a 
certain percent of conservation funding to local needs each 
year. Analyze the percent of funds your Chapter donated to 
local groups in prior years and aim to surpass that amount. 
You may even wish to implement a plan for incrementally 
increasing local conservation donations over the course of a 
few years to reach a greater target. 


In addition to financial support, many conservation 
contributions are not monetary but focus on public perception, 
education, and engaging local communities in conservation 
actions (Schwartz, 2005). Opportunities to spend time 

in nature, participate in environmental education, and 
mentorship by environmental leaders are needed to help 
people in the United States connect with native species 
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and realize the necessity for conservation actions (Redkop, 
2010). This opens the door for Chapters to do more for local 
species while still fully backing BFR and other international 
organizations. AAZK members possess the passion, creativity, 
knowledge, and skills to help foster stakeholder support for 
preserving threatened native species in our communities. Get 
creative and think about how to raise awareness and active 
participation in preserving local species. The possibilities are 
limitless, but here are some ideas to get the gears turning: 


e Focus Chapter social media posts on local species 
and their conservation needs. Connect viewers to the 
species by sharing local news stories about wildlife, 
biographies about native species in human care, 
infographics, quizzes, or games with a conservation 
message. Remember, environmental education can be 
fun! Encourage viewers to share their own photos or 
stories about native wildlife. 


e Initiate a community photography contest featuring 
images of native species. Print the winning images on 
postcards, magnets, or other merchandise and donate 
the proceeds to deserving local conservation initiatives 


e Partner with local teachers or your facility’s education 
department to create educational resources and lesson 
plans that highlight native species. Look into sharing 
these materials for free as an online resource. 


e Partner with local businesses to put on proceed nights, 
conservation trivia nights, wine tasting fundraisers, 
and so on. Tie in an interactive learning opportunity 
by working with local chefs to host a cooking class 
featuring sustainably sourced local ingredients. 


e Volunteer with other local conservation groups to 
participate in bird counts, Frogwatch USA, beach 
cleanups, and so on. Volunteering time to help other 
local groups is a great way to build a network of 
collaborators for future projects. 


At the national level, AAZK can also do more to inspire and 
enable Chapters to promote local species. It’s time to break 
from our nearly singular focus on exotic megafauna as flagship 
species for conservation, and include local conservation needs 
in the conversation as well. On an organizational level, AAZK 
can promote native species conservation by: 


e Expand the role of AAZK’s conservation committee 
to specifically include local species conservation. Just 
as a variety of resources are available to Chapters 
looking to host BFR events, similar resources should 
be available for Chapters to help identify and address 
local conservation needs. Establish a local conservation 
liaison within the committee to serve as a point person 
for Chapters in need of guidance or resources. 


e Continue to grow and expand TFYM so that more 
grants can be funded each year. AAZK does not yet 
have a dedicated US conservation initiative, but in the 
meantime, TFYM does enable at least some funding to 
benefit local reforestation projects. 


e Develop a dedicated AKF column for articles pertaining 
to native species conservation. This will help efficiently 
disseminate relevant and up-to-date local information 
to AAZK’s predominantly US-based subscribers. 


e Just as individual Chapters can actively use social 
media to promote native species, so should AAZK as a 
whole. Establish a schedule spotlighting the work AAZK 
Chapters are doing for native species on a reoccurring 
and regular basis. 


Within the United States, there is a great need for conservation 
funding, leadership, and environmental education on a local 
level. We must not overlook the conservation needs that exist in 
our own neighborhoods in our efforts to protect remote species. 
AAZK members have amazing potential to be agents of change 
and community action. Be proud of what we have accomplished 
together so far, and challenge yourself, your Chapter, and AAZK 
as a whole to go further for native species. (")\ 
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Still Threatened: Trumpeter Swans 
and the lead crisis 


Sara DePew-Baby, Animal Caretaker 
W.K. Kellogg Bird Sanctuary 
Augusta, Michigan 


Imagine you are holding a tall 
glass of clear drinking water. 
You take a sip, finding it cool 
and refreshing. Now imagine 
someone has slipped a few lead 
fragments into that same glass. 
Would you still drink it? 


Today’s wildlife, including 

Bald Eagles, Common Loons, 
and Trumpeter Swans, are 
increasingly being threatened 
by lead poisoning. As the tragic 
Flint, Michigan water crisis 
demonstrated recently, lead is 
poisonous to every living thing, 
including humans. 


Population History 

The Trumpeter Swan (Cygnus 
buccinator), had been eliminated 
from most of its historic range by the 
1900s due to overhunting and habitat 
loss. Until 1959, when Alaska joined 
the United States, this population 


A Trumpeter Swan (Cygnus buccinator) mother 
and cygnets at the WK. Kellogg Bird Sanctuary in 
Augusta, Michigan. By the early 1900s, Trumpeter 
Swans were eliminated from a majority of their 
historic range, but successful reintroduction efforts 
have been made as a result of breeding programs. 
The Kellogg Bird Sanctuary was the base of 
operations for Michigan's reintroduction program 
in the 1980s and 90s, and is now one of the best 
places in the state to view wild swans. 


Trumpeter Swans at Kellogg Bird Sanctuary. 
Photo by Sara DePew. 
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had dwindled to 69 individuals in the 
lower 48 states (McIntyre, 2015). The 
species was added to the first draft of 
the Endangered Species Act in 1966, 
but soon removed two years later when 
a statewide survey of Alaska counted 
2,848 Trumpeter Swans in the state 
(McIntyre, 2015). This increased the 
total North American population to 
2,917 individuals. 


The W.K. Kellogg Bird Sanctuary, 
established in 1927 as a refuge for 
migratory waterfowl, was the base of 
operations for Michigan’s reintroduction 
program during the 1980s. Eggs were 
collected from wild nests in Alaska and 
transported to the Sanctuary where 
they were incubated, hatched, and 

the young raised for two years before 
being released throughout the state 
(Meyerson, 2015). In 1992, the first 
wild cygnets in over 100 years hatched 
in Michigan! The Sanctuary was also 
instrumental in supplying zoos across 
the Midwest with swans to aid in 
species recovery in other states (fig.1). 
As a result of those partnerships, the 
population of Trumpeter Swans has 
increased throughout North America 
(fig. 2). With numbers now boasting 
over 3,000 in Michigan and over 63,000 
in North America (Grove, 2017), the 
recovery of this population has been 

a true conservation success story; 


however, another threat is emerging that 


may derail that success. 


The Lead Crisis 

When it comes to lead exposure, no 
living thing is safe from the effects. The 
CDC has stated that lead levels above 15 
parts per million (ppm) are dangerous 
to everything, including humans (CDC, 
2016). A child is lead-poisoned if the 
blood lead level reaches 5 micrograms 
per deciliter, or 0.05 ppm (CDC, 2016). 
Exposure to lead can harm a child’s 
behavior, growth, and health, as we saw 
beginning in 2014 in Flint, Michigan. 
Decades ago, lead had already been 
removed from house paint and gasoline, 
but 90% of ammunition purchased 
today still contains lead (Peeples, 2017). 
Why is lead ammunition such an issue? 


Even when used by experienced hunters, 
lead bullets fragment (fig. 3) and spread 
up to 18 inches away from the point 

of contact; one study found the bullet 
fragmented into 738 pieces (Peeples, 
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Figure 2 shows the 2015 USFWS population map of Trumpeter Swans. 


Trumpeter Swans ingest lead from feeding on 
aquatic vegetation near hunting sites. 
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2017)! Ifa hunter harvests a deer or 

elk, that meat could feed their family 

for the entire winter. Even so, how can 
they be sure they removed all of the lead 
fragments before feeding that meat to 
their children? If lead bullets or shot are 
used, how can the hunter be sure the 
lead fragments will not be ingested by 
wildlife like Trumpeter Swans (fig. 4)? 
Alternative hunting and fishing supplies, 
such as copper and steel, have similar 
prices, are just as accurate, and do not 
fragment like lead. 


Trumpeter Swans ingest lead from 
feeding on aquatic vegetation near 
hunting sites. Lead shot, for example, is 
very small and is easily swallowed by 

a feeding swan. When scouting release 
sites during the reintroduction program 
: 7 ___ in Michigan, careful consideration had to 
: mee = lhe given to any site that was previously 
used as hunting grounds. Michigan 
Audubon released Trumpeter Swans 

in a wildlife sanctuary near Pleasant 
Lake, but after losing one swan and 
helping two others recover from lead 
poisoning, the site was abandoned for 
reintroduction and the swans moved 
elsewhere (Meyerson, 2015). Lead 
exposure in swans causes a loss of 
appetite, fatigue, loss of muscle function, 
and eventually leads to death. I have 
witnessed the end of life effects of lead 
poisoning in wild swans and I can say 
with certainty that it is an excruciating 
and painful death for the animal. 


Figure 3 shows lead and copper bullets after firing. Minnesota DNR. 


At the W.K. Kellogg Bird Sanctuary, we 
send deceased Trumpeter Swans to 
the Michigan Department of Natural 
Resources (MiDNR) for necropsy. 
Figure 4 shows ingested lead in an X-ray of a Trumpeter Swan admitted to Wildside Rehabilitation Since the Sanctuary is a refuge for wild 


Center in Michigan. ‘ ‘ 

z = a birds, the reports we receive show 
SS SSS = — : 
= —————— = more information on the threat to this 


— 


species than our permanent residents 
would. Between November 2012 and 
September 2018, a total of nine wild 
Trumpeter Swans were found deceased 
on the property and taken to the MiDNR 
Wildlife Disease Laboratory in East 
Lansing, Michigan. The reports show 

as little as one piece of lead found to as 
many as 14, with an average of 52.42 
ppm blood lead levels. This is over a 
thousand times more than the safe level 
of lead in a child’s blood! If lead isn’t safe 
for children, do you think it’s safe for 
newly hatched cygnets? 


Family of Trumpeter Swans at Kellogg Bird Sanctuary. Photo by Sara DePew. 
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Hope for the Future 

Wildlife rehabilitation centers are 
seeing an increased number of animals 
with lead poisoning, like Bald Eagles, 
which often die from ingesting tainted 
meat (Klibanoff, 2017). Because of this, 
regulations of lead in ammunition have 
received more support in recent years. 
Lead shot for hunting waterfowl was 
banned in 1991 (Klibanoff , 2017) and 
over 30 states have added restrictions 
on lead used while hunting and fishing 
(Urbina, 2018). California has instituted 
a complete ban on lead in hunting and 
fishing that goes into effect this year 
(Urbina, 2017), while a ban on lead 

in federal lands was reversed by the 
country’s current administration after 
taking office. 


Education plays a large role in my 
position as Animal Caretaker at the 
Sanctuary. With over 12,000 guests each 
year, our programs offer an opportunity 


to inspire others to care about the world 
around them. Every species is a small 
piece of their much larger ecosystem 
and over decades we have begun to 
understand the effects our actions have 
on wildlife, including Trumpeter Swans. 
By changing something as small as a 
piece of metal, we can help save this 
species for future generations to enjoy as 
much as we do. {")* 
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Wading Bird Conservation: 
Engaging zookeepers and Bests: 


°- + 
. ne He ’ r 
Myria Johnson, Zookeeper *.- 
Disney’s Animal Kingdom ~, .# 
Lake Buena Vista, Florida : ‘ > 


As zookeepers, we want to fit 
conservation research and guest 
education into our daily routines but it 
can be difficult. In addition to creating 
these experiences around collection 
animals, guests need to be educated 
about the animals that they encounter 
every day. Native wading birds have 
long been associated with the many 
waterways of Florida and can be 
observed daily around the Walt Disney 
World Resort (WDW). In 2016, I was 
tasked with being the zookeeper liaison 
for a wild ibis study at Disney’s Animal 
Kingdom®. I had worked with our avian 
collection for the past two years and 
am passionate about bird conservation. 
Over the past three years, this study 
has evolved from a count of birds toa 
breakdown by species of the seasonal 
shifts in population of American white 


ibis and great egrets at this roost location. 


I was able to use my experience with 
designing and leading the research study 
to create a guest interaction that teaches 
guests about research methods, threats 
to wading birds, and avian conservation. 


WDW has a total size of 10360 hectares 
and supports both non-breeding roosts 
and rookeries of wading birds in the 
undeveloped areas of the resort. Disney’s 
Animal Kingdom® occupies 2.3% of that 
space and has the only ibis and egret 
roost that is located on the developed 
portion of WDW. Beginning in March 
2016, native wading birds (primarily 
white ibis and great egrets) from this 
roost were monitored to determine 

the value of Disney’s Animal Kingdom® 
as habitat for wading birds and how 
these birds would respond to increased 


Great egret. (left) 
Photo by A. Rogerson 


nocturnal human activity due to the 
construction of Pandora - The World of 
Avatar. 


The American white ibis (Eudocimus 
albus) is a medium-sized white bird with 
dark wing tips and a pink face, legs, and 
bill. Great egrets (Ardea alba) are all- 
white birds with long black legs and feet; 
they have a long neck and a yellow bill. 
Both species use a variety of freshwater 
and marine environments. The ibis has a 
long decurved bill which it uses to probe 
for aquatic crustaceans, insects, and fish 
in shallow water. Great egrets hunt by 
bill thrusting and eat fish, invertebrates, 
amphibians, reptiles, birds, and small 
mammals. In North America, ibis can 

be found from coastal Virginia through 
Louisiana and Texas and inland from the 
coast of South Carolina through Florida 
(Kushlan & Bildstein, 2009) while great 
egrets are found throughout most of the 
country. White ibis are more often found 
traveling and foraging in groups than 
great egrets, but both species will land 
near other wading birds at foraging sites 
(Smith, 1995). 


Colonial waterbirds serve as indicators of 
habitat suitability (Gawlik, Slack, Thomas, 
& Harpole, 1998), which is one reason 

it is important to study native wading 
birds at Disney’s Animal Kingdom®. The 
American white ibis (Eudocimus albus), 
in particular, has become a symbol for 
wetland conservation and restoration 
(Kushlan & Bildstein, 2009). Large flocks 
of white wading birds are an indicator 

to visitors that they have arrived in 
Florida. Ibis are gregarious and roost 
together, usually in the tops of dead trees, 
and often are found in close proximity 

to other wading birds like great egrets 


CONSERVATION STATION 


White ibis. Photo by G. Mueller. 


(Smith, 1995). They are nomadic with 
frequent shifts in roost and rookery sites. 
They also exhibit a variable breeding 
season in response to fluctuating water 
levels and prey availability, with colonies 
disbanding and reforming in less than 

a year (Frederick, Bildstein, Fleury, & 
Ogden, 1996; Frederick & Ogden, 1997; 
Kushlan, 1986; Kushlan & Bildstein, 
2009). Nest building is usually seen 

in late February to June when large 
numbers of ibis gather to form colonial 
nesting rookeries (Kushlan & Bildstein, 
2009; Rumbold, Morrison, & Bruner, 
2009). Egrets are migratory with a 
breeding season lasting from December 
through September (McCrimmon Jr, 
Ogden, & Bancroft, 2011); they are also 
colonial nesters and are often observed 
nesting with other species of waterbirds. 
Since white ibis respond quickly to 
changes in water levels and are also 
nomadic, they are excellent indicators of 
habitat quality and ideal for monitoring 
the effects of restoration attempts 
(Frederick, Gawlik, Ogden, Cook, & Lusk, 
2009; Gawlik et al., 1998; Melvin, Gawlik, 
& Scharff, 1999). Studying the population 
dynamics of birds like these helps to 
inform conservation strategies for long- 
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A non-breeding roost at Disney’s Animal Kingdom® was historically found on the canal 
system directly next to where Pandora was being built, but after construction began the 


birds moved closer to Dinoland. 


lived, nomadic, and far-ranging species 
(Frederick & Ogden, 1997). 


Threats to the white ibis include land 
development, water management 
issues, and water contaminants 
(Kushlan & Bildstein, 2009). In fact, 

the ibis population in Florida declined 
by over 50% between the late 1970s 
and late 1980s due to loss of habitat 
(Frederick et al., 1996; Frederick & 
Ogden, 1997). Current threats to the 
great egret include habitat loss and 
degradation, pesticide exposure, and 
ingestion of mercury (McCrimmon Jr. et 
al., 2011). Development continues to be 
common throughout the state of Florida, 
including theme park improvements, 
which highlights the importance of 
designing developments in a manner 
that supports wading bird habitat if 
their populations are to be conserved in 
the long-term. 


This non-breeding roost at Disney’s 
Animal Kingdom® was historically found 
on the canal system directly next to 
where Pandora was being built, but after 
construction began the birds moved 
closer to Dinoland; construction took 
place from February 2014 through May 
2017. From February 2014 until April 
2016, retail employees counted the 
number of wading birds that landed 

in the roosting area from the Dinoland 
bridge; they were doing this on behalf 
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of the Conservation team. They only 
recorded the number of birds without a 
subdivision into species. Although this 
location gave an estimate of the birds 
coming to roost each night, a significant 
portion of the canal was not visible. In 
March of 2016, keepers from the Night 
team were asked to take over the survey. 
This team has more access to the canal 
bank where there is better visibility of 
the roost; they are also able to identify 
birds by species to provide more 
comprehensive data. 


Twice a month (15" and 30"), one or 
more keepers heads to the canal to 
record the current roost population of 
ibis and great egrets. The study time 
starts at 30 minutes before sunset and 
ends at 15 minutes post-sunset. We 
include any birds already roosted when 
we atrive then add in all those who fly 
in. I was trained on bird identification 
and study protocols by a member of the 
Conservation team. | then facilitated 
the training of the other researchers 
using a bird identification PowerPoint, 
practice studies, and direct observation. 
We focus specifically on white ibis, great 
egrets, and little blue herons but record 
all avian species. We occasionally see 
anhingas, hawks, owls, ducks, cattle 
egrets, green herons, and snowy egrets. 
Many of the zookeepers have a favorite 
among the rarer species; mine is the 
cattle egret. 1 am drawn to the mix of 
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Researcher in action. Photo by M. Johnson. 


Fs 


white and golden feathers and I like 
that they are often found in proximity 
to bovids, which is my other favorite 
group of animals. The study site has 
changed locations a few times. After the 
Pandora construction was complete, 
the majority of the birds moved back to 
the original roost site for a short time. 
Due to visibility issues, two keepers 
were needed for each study time frame. 
The best visibility for this location 

was on the two bridges going into the 
Oasis area and Pandora but each only 
afforded a view of half the roosting area. 


Guest interaction supplies. 
Photo by M. Johnson 


Night vision picture of the roost. 
Photo by M. Johnson. 


While the Dinoland canal bank is tucked 
down in the trees, these bridge locations 
were in guest areas. This is where the 
idea of teaching guests about our study 
was born as there was a lot of interest 
in what we were doing on the bridges 
with our binoculars. After five months 
in this location, the ibis returned to the 
Dinoland location. 


We recorded anywhere from 0 to a high 

of 949 white ibis and 107 great egrets. 
The lowest days were attributable to cold 
or inclement weather. This same pattern 
was observed while monitoring a roost at 
another location; the ibis failed to show 
up during unusually cold or rainy weather. 
The ebb and flow of the population 
matches up with the breeding season 

for each species. The roost at Disney’s 
Animal Kingdom® has persisted for over 
five years which is unusual for such a 
nomadic species. This may be related to 
the constant water levels in the canal as 
Beerens, Gawlik, Herring, and Cook (2011) 
showed that habitat selection is heavily 
predicted by water depth and Bancroft, 
Gawlik, and Rutchey (2002) found that 
water depth and vegetation community 
affects the abundance of wading birds. 
Less than 30% of ibis colonies are active 
for more than five years, due to the food 
supply, habitat degradation, and predation 
risk (Frederick & Ogden, 1997; Rumbold 
et al., 2009). Another reason for the 
consistent presence of these wading birds 


is the year-round availability of food from 
theme park guests and animal exhibits. In 
the absence of humans, food availability 
(consisting primarily of freshwater 
crustaceans) is driven by short-term 
rainfall events and the seasonal wet and 
dry periods (Beerens et al., 2011) but 
food is always available to birds which are 
willing to scavenge, beg, or steal food from 
other animals or humans. Also, there is an 
absence of large mammalian predators 

at Disney’s Animal Kingdom® as these 
animals are prevented from entering the 
park by an electric fence system. There 
are ibis at the roost year-round, though it 
is unknown whether the same individuals 
are present throughout the year. 
Additionally, large numbers of juvenile ibis 
are observed coming in after the breeding 
season which points to the suitability and 
security that this location provides. 


I want to share the enthusiasm my team 
has for these birds with guests by involving 
them in our research and sharing our 
personal history with the roost. I designed 
a presentation in Keynote - that uses an 
iPad - along with binoculars, a laminated 
study sheet, and a dry erase marker. My 
goal is to show that science is not hard and 
can be accessible to everyone. We engage 
guests on the Dinoland bridge because 

it affords the closest view of the birds 
coming in to roost. Zookeepers highlight 
the physical differences between the white 
ibis and the great egret. Then they talk 
about how we count birds of various sized 
groups using the sampling method. Guests 
are given the survey sheet and writing 
implement and allowed to participate as 
long as they are interested. When time 

is a constraint, we take our night vision 
unit to the bridge location and allow 
guests to view the roost in a different way. 
I’ve noticed that adults are more likely 

to engage with keepers while they are 
doing research on the bridges. This is an 
interesting observation because many of 
our other guest interactions are geared 

at children. It is an important reminder 

to make sure the conservation messages 
appeal to a broad audience. The takeaway 
conservation message is that we do not 
know where these birds feed during the 
day or where their breeding location is 

so it is important to conserve all types of 
habitats. 


The persistence of this roost is unusual 
for a nomadic species like the white ibis. 
However, food availability, consistent 
water levels, and absence of predators 
all likely play a role in the stability of the 
roost. Even though the numbers of birds 
fluctuates, the fact that both species are 
present throughout the year make it ideal 
for guest interactions. I have turned my 
passion for birds and my commitment to 
this research study into an activity that 
engages both zookeepers and guests in 
wading bird conservation. | 
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2020 American Association of 
Zoo Keepers, Inc. Awards 


Lifetime Achievement AAZK Meritorious Service Award 


Ian Craig 
Lewa Wildlife Conservancy, Northern Rangelands Trust 


In 1983 Craig, along with his parents and the late Anna 
Merz, started the Lewa Wildlife Conservancy (then called 
Ngare Sergoi Sanctuary) on the northern slopes of Mount 
Kenya. The conservancy quickly turned into a model of 
community and wildlife conservation and a catalyst for 
similar conservancies in northern Kenya; of which the 
Sera Conservancy is but just one example. Craig stood 

at the helm of Lewa as the Executive Director until 2009 
and, in 2004, spearheaded the formation of the Northern 
Rangelands Trust, an umbrella body that supports 
community conservancies across northern and eastern 
Kenya. Today the NRT has 33 member conservancies that 
work across 44,000 square kilometers of prime dryland 
wildlife territory and together help develop, support and 
fund thousands of people in hundreds of communities. 


Jan Craig was awarded the Officer of the Most Excellent 
Order of the British Empire (OBE) by HM Queen Elizabeth 
II in June 2016 for services to conservation and security to 
communities in Kenya. 


In 2020, the AAZK Board of Directors, in recognition of 
his dedication to conservation, has named the Bowling for 
Rhinos 1‘ place Trip Winner to Africa in his honor, now 
entitled the Ian Craig Rhino Champion Award. 
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Dr. Susie Ellis 
International Rhino Foundation 


Dr. Susie Ellis is now retired as the Executive Director 
of IRF. Prior to joining IRF, Ellis was a vice president 
at Conservation International, focusing on terrestrial 
and marine biodiversity conservation in Asia. Dr. Ellis 
worked on projects in more than 35 countries during 
the course of her career, with species ranging from 
penguins to rhinos. Ellis has written more than 100 
technical papers, proceedings and book chapters. 


Dr. Ellis’s accomplishments in wildlife conservation 
are far too numerous to list. She was instrumental in 
doubling the size and scope of IRE expanding field 
conservation programs in Africa and Asia. Dr. Ellis 
was previously awarded the Ulysses S. Seal Award for 
Innovation in Conservation. 


In 2020, the AAZK Board of Directors, in recognition 
of her dedication to conservation, has named the 
Bowling for Rhinos 1* place Trip Winner to Indonesia 
in her honor, now entitled the Susie Ellis Rhino 
Champion Award. 


Lifetime Achievement 
AAZK Professional Service Award 


Norah Farnham, Woodland Park Zoo. This award is in recognition of her 
outstanding commitment to professionalism in her distinguished career as a 

zoo keeper. Specifically noted is her ability to mentor new keepers in the areas 

of conservation, animal care, and AAZK opportunities at each facility she was 
employed at. Specifically, she prioritized efficiency to benefit Hippo and other 
African Savannah species’ husbandry by initiating safe introductions and cleaning 
procedures. Through her own efforts in changing habitat and husbandry, she 

also greatly improved Southern Masked Weaver breeding success. Concerning 
AAZK, she was instrumental in the very first BFR event. She inspires conservation 
and stewardship by leading international trips for her peers. Her decades of 
inspiration and leadership have earned her this award. 


Lutz Ruhe Professional of the Year Award 


Hilary Colton, Smithsonian’s National Zoo & Conservation Biology 
Institute. This award is in recognition of her outstanding commitment to 
professionalism during her distinguished career as a zoo keeper. Specifically 
noted are her successes in managing the breeding program of the elegant-crested 
tinamou and whiptail catfish, her research and work to decrease stereotypic 
behaviors in blue-billed curassow, and her commitment to training in order to 
improve husbandry practices for the many species in her care. In addition to 

her work as a zookeeper, she also serves as an invaluable member of the zoo’s 
Diversity Committee, Steering Committee, and Enrichment & Training Committee, 
as well as president of National Capital Chapter of AAZK and a member of the 
Professional Development Committee. Finally, she is devoted to engaging the 
community in various aspects of conservation through talks, presentations, 

and education. Her dedication to the animals and her institution, along with 
promoting professionalism is outstanding. 


Jean M. Hromadka 
Excellence in Animal Care Award 


Carolyn Sellar, Woodland Park Zoo. This award is given based on her 
dedication to animal care, husbandry, and conservation throughout her more 
than 22 years in the profession. She has demonstrated her deep knowledge of 
and passion for primate husbandry through working with various international 
institutions on furthering their knowledge of primate husbandry, breeding, 

and enrichment. Her significant knowledge of primate husbandry led to 
collaborations with international institutions such as Cairo Zoo and Bali Zoo. 

In addition, she worked with Avanti Mallapur in India to create a publication 

on Environmental Enrichment with Lion-Tailed Macaques in Indian Zoos, and 
had a publication in IZN on husbandry of Lion-Tailed Macaques with the Use of 
Deslorelin. She has served in various positions in her local AAZK Chapter and is 
heavily involved in various committees and programs within both her facility and 
her local community. Her passion for conservation and primates has led her to 
volunteer with various international organizations, of which she has shared her 
conservation experiences with her facility and her local community. 


1ST PLACE 

Erica Royer, Smithsonian’s 
Conservation Biology Institute. This 
award is given for the creation of diet and 
husbandry protocols for Red Siskin (Spinus 
cucullatus) at her facility. She conducted 
extensive research by collaborating 

with private aviculturists, other zoos, 

field researchers and nutrition staff. 

She successfully overcame nutritional 
challenges, such as incorporating seasonal 
variability for increased breeding rate, and 
has shown outstanding dedication to this 
elusive species. 
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RUNNER-UP 

Annabritt Coakley, Safari West. 
This award is given for researching and 
revising diets for her facility's herd of 
Southern White Rhino. In addition to 
altering diet ratio amounts, she modified 
the daily feeding routine to better assess 
individual consumption. Through these 
efforts, she has helped improve overall 
body condition and animal welfare. 


Excellence in Exhibit 
Renovation Award 


Dell Guglielmo and Katy Juliano, 
Smithsonian's National Zoo and 
Conservation Biology Institute. This 
award is in recognition of the renovation 
and transformation of their previous 
giant anteater exhibit to suit the facility’s 
new species, Patagonian maras. They are 
being recognized for their dedication and 
attention to detail to create a naturalistic, 
innovative habitat that promotes the 
overall welfare of this species, while 

also improving the overall appeal of the 
habitat for all to enjoy. 


Janet McCoy Excellence in Public Education Award 


1ST PLACE 


National Capital AAZK Chapter, Smithsonian's National Zoological 
Park and Conservation Biology Institute. This award is given for their 
dedication to public education and their determination to meet the needs of the 
community through outreach. Through their work with Friends of the National Zoo, 
the Chapter is able to meet the needs of the community for educational outreach 
opportunities with interviews, career days, video chats and virtual tours. The Chapter 
receives many requests from across the country each year, and its members do their 
best to fulfill them, fulfilling forty-nine requests this year alone. They continue to 


adapt and serve the community during the pandemic by answering e-mails and 
videoconferences. 


RUNNER-UP 


Jordan Veasley, Cougar Mountain Zoo. This award is given for creating the 
Zoo2U program in order to engage the public during a global pandemic through 
educational livestreams and social media posts. These videos encourage viewers to 
research wildlife and ways to protect the planet and to take action. The streams keep 
viewers active through zoo-related activities and engage visitors during a time when 
they cannot visit the zoo. The regularly scheduled posts bring awareness to wildlife 
and conservation issues and provide teachers with educational materials for students. 


Nico van Strien Leadership in Conservation Award 


Mandy Fahy, The Maryland Zoo in Baltimore. This award is being given for their 
creation of Corks for Conservation, a product-based conservation program that raises 
funds for in-situ rhino conservation. This program, though fairly new, has already 

sold more than 1500 units and continues to grow on a larger scale daily. Mandy also 

is recognized for her work in the Greater Baltimore AAZK Chapter as the Bowling for 
Rhinos Chair and reworking their annual fundraiser to “Winos for Rhinos” and tripling 
the funds raised in her two years as the chair. 


Lee Houts Advancement in Environmental Enrichment 
Award 


1ST PLACE 

NZP Bird Team: Sara Hallager, Lori Smith, Kathy Brader, Jen Ferraro 
and Stacy Hill, Smithsonian's National Zoo & Conservation Biology Institute. 
This award is given for their role in the new Bird House exhibit. Caring for almost 100 
species of birds, the new exhibit focuses on the cyclical journeys of migratory songbirds, 
waterfowl, and shorebirds. These exhibits and the accompanying enrichment programs 
focus on breeding grounds, wintering grounds, and stopover points. Special notice was 
given to Sara Hallager for her article “Native Songbird Enrichment” which was published 
in the North American Songbird Working Group. 


RUNNER-UP 

Jen Bates, Safari West (pictured right) 
This award is in recognition of her efforts 

and success in the reorganization and 
implementation of a new enrichment 
program at her facility. After attending several 
workshops, she brought her knowledge 

back to Safari West where she built a 

new enrichment program which allowed 

for improved record keeping and keeper 


accessibility to approved and pending 

items. In addition, she boosted intra- and 
interdepartmental communication, enhanced 
the organization of enrichment storage and 
streamlined the enrichment approval process 
which has advanced the welfare of the animals 
housed at Safari West. 
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Robin SutKer, The Maryland Zoo in 
Baltimore, for serving as Chair of the AAZK 
Resource Committee 


Megan Wright-WalKer, for serving 
as Chair of the AAZK Animal Welfare 
Committee 


Barbara Manspeaker Chapter 
of the Year Award 


Cape May County Zoo AAZK Chapter, 
Cape May County Park & Zoo 
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Certificate of Recognition 
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ym Janke, San Diego Zoo, for serving as 
the BFR Program Manager 


Neil Miller, Fort Wayne Children’s Zoo, 
for serving as Vice Chair on the AAZK 
Communications Committee 
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James Weinpress, Seneca Park Zoo, 
for serving as the Chair of the AAZK 
Communications Committee 


Carrie Ellis, Cheyenne Mountain Zoo, 
for serving as the Vice Chair of the AAZK 
Conservation Committee 


2020 AKF AWARDS 


CELEBRATING EXCELLENCE 
IN JOURNALISM AND 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


Cover Photography 
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Photographer 
x 
jill Dignan 
Lincoln Park Zoo 
Red Panda 


Excellence in 
Photography 


Allycia Darst 
Lincoln Park Zoo 
Snow Leopard 
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Susan D. Chan 
Author of the Year 


Kimberlee Wuenstel, 
David Backus, and 
Daniel Soler 

Lion Country Safari 

Saving Lissa: How training 
aided in the cancer treatment of 
a southern white rhinoceros 


Dawn Strasser Kara DeLanty John Scott 
Cincinnati Zoo and Botanical Garden Milwaukee County Zoo Central Park Zoo 
Chiropractor Visits a Neonate Tiger Zoo Visitor Perceptions Regarding the Gender Labeling and Behavior: 
Conservation Status of Cotton-top Tamarins “This animal doesn’t like men” 
and their Appropriateness as Pets 


Joy Kotheimer Brett Bartek 
Columbus Zoo and Aquarium Oklahoma City Zoo 
Ian M. Hamilton, Increasing Exhibit Value 
The Ohio State University Through Zookeeper Presence 
Changes in Flamingo Foot Condition Following 
Substrate Changes in Holding Areas 
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Target Training 1.0 Aldabra Tortoise 
on an Accelerated Time Frame 


Tiffany DeMell James, Animal Keeper 


Little Rock Zoo 

Little Rock, AR 
Abstract Introduction bnpemey pea eneament Pecan 

In early March 2018, the Little Rock Zoo This spring, the Little Rock Zoo featured foe Sie eee arte 
announced that we would be hosting a “Spring into Fun” week-long Spring aieRep tile Kenner ackea na fl was 
a “Spring into Fun” week-long Spring Break celebration with different animal ‘atenostedin faline. on this challenge 
Break celebration with different animal themes for each day of the week. The and training our tortoise for this event. 
themes for each day of the week. The day final Saturday of this event highlighted These cessioitnlecded ta cecuvonadaily 
highlighting Reptiles and Amphibians Reptiles and Amphibians, building up to basis when possible, so my co-worker 
featured a Facebook Live weigh-in for the main event: a Facebook Live weigh- _ mee ‘a 

training as a Relief Keeper for the Reptile 

the largest tortoise at our zoo. This in for the largest tortoise at our Zoo. My Department, acted as my Secondary 
paper reviews how 1.0 Aldabra Tortoise goal was to train 1.0 Aldabra Tortoise Tamer urine my days off. In the past 
(Geochelone gigantea) with no history of (Geochelone gigantea) to touch a target / 
training or recorded weights was scale pole when asked and to walk onto a After submitting an approval sheet with my 
trained in a three-week time period at platform scale to be weighed. Aldabra Hoon io Daan Cree 
the Little Rock Zoo by discussing the Tortoises are native to the Aldabra Atoll, Photo by Emily Newman 
methodology, challenges, and outcomes part of the Seychelles Islands off the east 

of this training. By adjusting the way coast of Africa, north of Madagascar. Zz ry ers 
we think of reptiles, we pushed past the Males of this chelonian species 
misconception that reptiles are difficult typically weigh over 500 pounds and 
or impractical to train as well as the have a lifespan of over 100 years.' The 
idea that training animals a brand new individual focused on in this paper is full 
behavior in an extremely short period grown, is believed to be approximately 
of time is impossible. Using positive 50 years in age, and has lived at the Little 
reinforcement with high-value rewards Rock Zoo for about 28 years. He had no 
and daily training, Keepers were able prior history of training, and historically 
to target train this tortoise, use this had not been reliably motivated to move 
training to shift animals, and to enhance for food. The purpose of this training was 
guest experiences while visiting our zoo to display his weight during a Little Rock 
and from our social media platforms. Zoo Facebook Live event, less than three 
Additionally, this paper discusses the weeks away. 
implications of this training process on 
building connections and on engaging Though our tortoises are not in my area, 
staff from different departments at the I expressed interest and have been able 
Little Rock Zoo. to assist with their care and to help 
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negative reinforcement such as gently 
pinching or tapping his back legs has 
been used to encourage our male tortoise 
to stand up and walk toward food offered 
to lure him inside. One of my primary 
goals was to complete this training by 
using only positive reinforcement. 


Challenges and Methods 

The Little Rock Zoo has an in-depth 
training program that all keepers 

must complete before training any 
behaviors, as well as an approval 
process for all new behaviors that goes 
through supervisors, Vet Staff, and our 
Training Committee. After submitting 
an approval sheet with my intended 
approximations, goals, and reinforcers, 
I was able to begin the training process. 
From previous enrichment, I knew 
that a favorite food reinforcer for 

this individual was melon and juicy 
fruits, which can only be given in small 
quantities. After discussing options with 
the Little Rock Zoo Vet Staff and Reptile 
Keepers, I reached out to keepers 
across the globe on Facebook and to 

a colleague from a previous zoo that I 
know to be an excellent reptile trainer 
and keeper. From this collaboration, I 
found a variety of food reinforcers that 
could be used on a daily basis; I used 

a mixture of watermelon, cantaloupe, 
grapes, tomatoes, apples, and sweet 
potatoes to begin with and used the 
higher-value (and higher sugar) items as 
jackpot rewards. 

Once the required approval was 
obtained, I began training by lightly 


A red plastic pallet about eight inches high was 
added to his training and he was asked to step 
onto it. Photo by Emily Newman 
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touching the tennis ball on my target 
pole to his nose and immediately 
clicking to bridge the behavior and then 
offering a food reward on the end of 

a skewer. He quickly picked up on the 
notion that the tennis ball meant food 
for him and would move his head to 
touch (and sometimes try to eat) the 
end of the target pole. While I initially 
intended to shape the behavior to have 
him actually touch the tennis ball, I soon 
realized that tortoises do not have the 
best depth perception and loosened my 
criteria to looking at and being within 

a couple of inches of the target pole. 
Once he was reliably targeting, I began 
to present the cue at a distance that 
would require him to take a step. After 
a while, I increased my approximations 
and eventually began to ask him to walk 
across the room to touch the target and 
receive his reward. 


One of the most difficult parts of this 
training was to get his attention at 

the beginning of the session. Because 
temperatures were barely above freezing, 
all sessions needed to be done inside 
with three other tortoises in the relatively 
small room, which could make training 
difficult. I found that using a higher value 
reward such as melon or cooked sweet 
potato would gain his interest faster and 
would typically keep his focus for longer. 
Another observation was that he picked 
up on subtle changes such as his trainer 
wearing different boots or the shift 

from pants to shorts as the temperature 
increased. While these distractions made 


Scale training. Photo by Emily Newman 


training a little more difficult, learning 
that he notices these details broadened 
our perspectives and gave new ideas for 
future tortoise enrichment. 


At this time, we were unsure of what 
scale we would be using and were not 
certain of how high he would need to 
step to get onto the scale, only that he 
would need to step onto something. 
After about a week of training and one 
week before the start of Spring Break, 

a red plastic pallet about eight inches 
high was added to his training and he 
was asked to step onto it. While I had 
expected this to take a relatively long 
time to desensitize him to, he did not 
seem fazed and was standing with all 
four feet on the platform by the end of 
this session. A few days later, we were 
able to borrow the moveable scale from 
our Elephant Department and found 

a thick piece of plywood to have him 
target onto. Despite some issues with 
getting the board to stay balanced, we 
were able to train him onto the scale 

to get our first glimpse of his weight. It 
was very important to us to know the 
weight ahead of time in case he was not 
able to get onto the scale during the live 
weigh-in. 


Our weigh-in was the last Saturday of 
Spring Break; at the beginning of the 
week we realized that weather would 
most likely permit us to do the weigh-in 
outside in the tortoise yard, which would 
allow a much larger audience to gather. 
At this point, he had not been outside 


Successful scale training. 
Photo by 
a 


for several months due to the colder 
temperatures and had only been able to 
train inside. This meant that we had to 
rely on the idea that we had built a high 
enough trust bank and had a high enough 
value reward to take his attention away 
from basking in the sunshine and from 
eating leaves to participate in a session. 
At the end of his first day in the yard, he 
willingly participated in a training session, 
successfully stepped onto the scale, and 
followed the target pole into the Tortoise 
Barn to be secured for the evening. 


Results and Discussion 

On the day of the Facebook Live weigh- 
in, we started the session about 10 
minutes before we were set to film 

and were able to easily target onto the 
scale for his cheering crowd to display 
a weight of 580 pounds. Despite the 
cooler temperatures compared to our 
previous outdoor sessions, he got up 
and participated in the training session 
with minimal hesitation. His willingness 
to train even while being outside was 

a huge success for us, and opened up 
several more possibilities for more than 
just this Spring Break weigh-in. 


Having an accurate weight for all 
animals under our care is always 
beneficial, particularly in regard 

to healthcare. A major benefit of 
knowing the exact weight allows for 
our veterinary staff to more accurately 
determine dosages for medications 
and provide a higher quality of care. 
Maintaining monthly records allows 
us to observe typical fluctuations and 
alerts us to atypical gains or losses, 
which are difficult to determine based 
on visual evaluations alone, particularly 
in chelonians. Future training could be 
built from the initial “Target” behavior 
to include stationing, stretching, and 
eventually even injection training and 
voluntary blood draws. 


The ability to train animals that 

can easily shift inside at the end of 
the day also helps to improve their 
overall quality of life. Historically, 

if temperatures dropped below 50 
degrees at night, the tortoises had to 
stay inside all day to ensure their safety 
in the cold temperatures- even if the 
weather was in the 70s or 80s during 
the day. Now we are able to target our 
tortoises in increments to get them to 
willingly move across their yard and 


into the building. Not only is going 
outside more natural and enriching for 
an animal, but walking around the yard 
and back inside provides an excellent 
opportunity for exercise. Additionally, 
the observation that this tortoise was 
easily distracted by minor changes in 
his keeper and surrounding areas opens 
up new prospects for improving care 
through enrichment. Our next step with 
this training process is to get all four of 
our Aldabra tortoises target trained to 
get onto a scale and come inside on their 
own free will, and to eventually have 
everyone recall trained to come inside 
when they hear a bell rung. 


Not only was training this behavior 
beneficial for husbandry, it had a major 
impact on our public engagement. Every 
session where visitors were present, 

we were able to talk to them about 
training and husbandry and to answer 
questions about this species. In the days 
preceding the Facebook Live weigh-in, 
our zoo created a guessing contest on 
social media, offering the person with 
the closest guess a free Zoo Membership 
or week of Zoo Camp. We also created a 
contest for zoo staff in which the winner 
would receive a tortoise painting, 

which resulted in staff from different 
departments talking to each other about 
their guesses and asking about our 
tortoise and the progress of our training. 
In total, we had over 50 guesses for the 
staff contest and over 700 comments 
with guesses and likes on social media 
from visitors. On the day of the live 
weigh-in, our Education Department 
walked around the Zoo talking to 
visitors about the event and had over 
100 people write down their guesses. 
Over 200 guests and staff gathered 
around to watch this tortoise get onto 
the scale and we received over 2,600 
views of our Facebook Live weigh-in. 
For our moderately small zoo, this was 

a great turn out and, most importantly, 
everyone seemed to have a lot of fun! In 
the future, we will definitely be having 
weigh-ins on different animals and will 
continue to work with our tortoises. 


Conclusion 

We successfully trained 1.0 Aldabra 
Tortoise to step onto a scale to be 
weighed during a live demonstration by 
using high-value rewards such as melon 
and cooked sweet potato during daily 
training sessions. By target training 


this individual, we are now able to 
provide a higher quality of animal care 
by maintaining monthly records and 
increasing enrichment opportunities. 
We have even created a new training 
potential for voluntary healthcare such 
as recall training, voluntary injections, 
and blood draws. We are now able to 
shift this tortoise between his indoor 
and outdoor exhibit and therefore 
increase the amount of time he is able 
to spend outside. From this experience, 
Keepers have had new opportunities 

to interact with zoo guests and engage 
in conversations about tortoise care 
and conservation. Most importantly, we 
have been able to adjust our mindsets 
to see new possibilities for training and 
enriching reptiles. {"* 
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At the time of writing this article, the author 
was employed as a keeper at the Little Rock 
Zoo. Currently, she is a great apes keeper 


at Zoo Knoxville. In addition to switching 
employers, she married and changed her 
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Comments by Kim Kezer 


Collaboration, teamwork, guest and staff engagement, | 
back-up plan, efficient training, observant trainers, positive 
reinforcement, improved animal wellness, approximations, 


recognizing potential challenges, animal physical limitations, 


environmental challenges, future aspirations and success... 
This Training Tale has it all! Congratulations on achieving ij 
your training goal in the limited time available to prepare the g 


animal for the big event. The team made this happen through 
thoughtful planning prior to the start of training, recognizing 
the need to make adjustments based on careful observation, 
then subsequently and thoughtfully choosing the most effective 
reinforcement at the time. 


While writing these comments | am finding it hard to decide 

which aspects of this Tale to expand on because it is all valuable. Facebook.com/AAZKinc 
First, training a behavior does not need to take weeks, months 

or even years. Sometimes when we are under pressure to 

accomplish something we are able to do our best training work! 

Setting yourself and the animal up for success is something we “~ 
all hear, but periodically forget, when we are feeling frustration, 

pressure, or even excitement. A great example demonstrated 

in this Tale is knowing how environmental temperatures can Twitter.com /A AZKinc 
impact a species behavior (not only the animal but human as 

well). Always strive to set up an environment that provides the 

best training conditions possible, especially when training a 

new behavior. Once the goal is established then you can begin to 

generalize the behavior in other situations. 


Getting the most out of your reinforcement is an important 
form of communication to your learner. Providing desired 
reinforcements keep the animal focused and attentive during 
training sessions. The animal will always let us know if the 
reinforcement we are providing is valuable at that moment. 
Knowing when to use those valued items at a higher rate 

will improve compliance and efficiency during your training. 
Delivering high value reinforcement to your learner builds up 
the trust account that is needed when you need to “make a 
withdrawal”. If you have not already done so, read “The Power 
of Trust” written by Steve Martin and S. G. Friedman at http:// 
www.behaviorworks.org/files/articles/The%20Power%20 
of%20Trust.pdf. The trainers were aware of this concept and 
when it came time to ask the tortoise to move from the sunshine 
with unlimited access to leaves, his willingness to participate in 
a session demonstrated that trainers had indeed “built enough 
trust bank”. 


Positive reinforcement training provides countless benefits for 
animals, animal care staff, and guests visiting our facilities. Not 
only does it provide animals with increased physical and mental 
stimulation, they are given the choice to participate in their 
wellness. Rewarding experiences help our animals to become 
more confident and compliant learners aiding our quest to 
provide the highest quality of animal care possible. I hope this 
Training Tale will inspire you to develop quality shaping plans. 
Think about how to use reinforcement to reach your training 
goals efficiently, while sharing training experiences with your 
visitors. Just keep training, no matter what species or how 
“basic” the behavior may appear to be. Thank you so much for 
sharing your Training Tale with AAZK. 
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